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Reverse  the  Downward  Spiral  in 
U.S -China  Relations 


Though  U.S.-China  relations  were  largely  ignored  in 
the  2000  presidential  campaign  speeches,  the  topic 
has  moved  to  center  stage  several  times  in  recent 
months. 

Examples  include  the  detention  of  U.S.  citizens  in 
China,  intense  diplomatic  efforts  by  China  to  oppose 
weapons  sales  to  Taiwan  and  U.S.  missile  defense 
plans,  the  collision  betw'een  a  U.S.  spy  plane  and  a 
Chinese  fighter  along  the  coast  of  China,  President 
Bush's  decision  to  sell  weapons  to  Taiwan  and  to 
move  ahead  with  missile  defense  plans,  and  emerg¬ 
ing  administration  plans  to  orient  a  U.S.  military 
build-up  toward  China  and  Asia. 

In  June,  debate  will  resume  in  Congress  over 
whether  to  renew  normal  trade  relations  with 
China  and  whether  unilateral  trade  sanctions  are 
the  best  way  to  advance  human  rights.  (See  article 
on  page  6.) 

The  U.S.-China  relationship  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
people  of  China  comprise  one  fifth  of  humanity. 
While  most  of  China  is  still  struggling  for  a  very 
meager  standard  of  living,  China  is  nonetheless  one 
of  the  most  rapidly  growing  and  changing  countries 
—  economically,  politically,  environmentally,  and 
demographically.  All  trends  indicate  that  China  is 
going  to  be  an  increasingly  significant  actor  in  Asia 
and  the  world  in  the  years  ahead.  As  such,  the  fates 
of  our  two  countries  are  closely  intertwined. 

Promoting  peaceful  relations 

What  kind  of  actor  do  we  in  the  U.S.  want  China  to 
be  —  partner,  competitor,  or  enemy?  What  can  we 
do  to  help  bring  about  peaceful  and  just  relations 
between  our  peoples? 


President  Bush  says  he  wants  peaceful  relations. 
Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell  says  "China  is  not 
an  enemy  and  our  challenge  is  to  keep  it  that  w^ay." 
But  the  Administration's  actions  say  something 
else.  (See  stories  inside.) 

Many  current  U.S.  policies  incite  Chinese  national¬ 
ism,  engender  anti-U.S.  militarism,  and  give  the 
hardliners  in  China  the  justification  they  seek  to 
clamp  down  harder  on  human  rights.  Proposed 
new  military  policies  may  go  even  further,  threat¬ 
ening  the  basic  security  of  the  Chinese  people. 

If  President  Bush  truly  wants  to  promote  peaceful 
relations  and  support  positive  change  in  China,  he 
should  reverse  the  present  course,  initiate  regional 
negotiations  to  advance  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment,  and  w'ork  to  establish  mechanisms  to  ensure 
the  nonviolent  resolution  of  disputes.  Further,  he 
should  halt  the  China-focused  U.S.  weapons  build¬ 
up  and  missile  defense  program  before  more  scarce 
resources  are  squandered  senselessly  and  needlessly 
by  either  the  U.S.  or  China,  and  he  should  end  the 
provocative  spy-plane  missions  off  the  coast  of 
China.  Congress  can  do  its  part  by  supporting  these 
initiatives  and  by  opposing  unilateral  U.S.  trade 
sanctions  as  a  means  to  coerce  China  to  improve 
human  rights  conditions.  ■ 


China's  Population 

China's  population  passed  1.3  billion  in  2000. 
By  2015,  demographers  expect  it  to  reach  1.5 
billion,  three  times  China's  1949  population. 
With  20%  of  the  world's  population,  China  has 
only  about  7%  of  its  arable  land. 
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Weapons  Sales  to  Taiwan: 
Driving  an  Amts  Race 

Pres.  George  W.  Bush's  decision  to  sell  additional  weapons  to  Taiwan  is 
likely  to  accelerate  the  ongoing  arms  race  across  the  Taiwan  Strait. 
Although  the  President  showed  commendable  restraint  by  declining  to 
sell  the  most  advanced  weapons  on  Taiwan's  shopping  list  (i.e.  naval 
destroyers  equipped  with  the  Aegis  radar),  he  approved  the  sale  of 
almost  everything  else  on  the  list,  including  8  new  submarines,  4  destroy¬ 
ers,  and  12  anti-submarine  aircraft. 

China  considers  Taiwan  to  be  a  renegade  province  and  seeks  eventually 
to  reunite  Taiwan  with  the  mainland.  Thus,  it  opposes  all  U.S.  weapons 
sales.  Although  China  has  stated  its  commitment  to  a  peaceful  path  to 
unification,  it  has  not  renounced  the  right  to  use  force.  In  recent  years,  it 
has  deployed  almost  three  hundred  missiles  across  the  Taiwan  Strait, 
expanded  its  naval  forces,  and  provocatively  increased  its  military  activd- 
ties  in  the  area. 

Many  in  Taiwan  view  the  weapons  build-up  across  the  Strait  as  a  serious 
threat  to  their  security.  In  seeking  to  buy  additional  weapons  and  to 
strengthen  defense  ties  with  the  U.S.,  the  democratically  elected  Tai- 
w'anese  government  is  hoping  to  deter  China  from  using  force  to  advance 
its  goals. 

Most  obseiA^ers  agree  that  China  is  far  from  having  the  capacity  to  invade 
Taiwan,  and  many  observers  believe  that  reports  of  a  growing  Chinese 
military'  threat  to  Taiw'an  are  vastly  overblowm.  However,  Pentagon  plan¬ 
ners  recommended  the  weapons  sales.  They  believe  that  China  is  devel¬ 
oping  the  capacity  (1)  to  deploy  a  naval  blockade  around  Taiwan  and  (2) 
to  threaten  any  (including  U.S.  w'arships)  that  might  come  to  Taiwan's 
defense. 

In  Congress,  too,  momentum  has  been  building  to  strengthen  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  ties  with  Taiwan  and  to  sell  increasingly  sophisticated  weapons  sys¬ 
tems.  This  has  been  fueled  by  deepening  concerns  about  human  rights  in 
China.  On  April  4,  as  tensions  were  mounting  over  the  detention  of  the 
U.S.  spy  plane  crew,  over  eighty  House  members,  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  sent  Pres.  Bush  a  letter  urging  him  to  sell  Taiwan  the  Aegis- 
equipped  destroyers. 

FCNL  opposed  the  weapons  sales.  In  letters  to  Pres.  Bush  and  the  Hill, 
FCNL  observ'ed  that  selling  more  weapons  to  Taiwan  would  likely 
undermine  security  across  the  Strait  and  harm  U.S.-China  relations. 

FCNL  w'amed  that  weapons  sales  could  foreclose  opportunities  for 
improving  relations  betw^een  Taiwan  and  the  mainland,  stimulate  a 
regional  arms  race,  increase  the  threat  of  war  (either  accidental  or 
intentional),  and  delay  progress  on  a  wide  range  of  key  issues  of  mutual 
concern  in  U.S.-China  relations  (e.g.  arms  control,  disarmament,  human 
rights,  trade,  development,  environment,  etc.).  Beijing  will  view  the  sales 
as  an  indication  that  the  U.S.  is  breaking  its  previous  agreements  and 
supporting  Taiwan  independence.  ■ 
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U.S.-Taiwan  Relations:  A  Delicate  Balance 


The  U.S.  shifted  official  diplomatic  recognition  from 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  as  the  governing  Chinese  authori¬ 
ty  on  January  1, 1979.  The  agreement  between  the 
U.S.  and  China  hinged  on  the  U.S.  acknowledging  a 
"One-China"  policy  (meaning,  in  the  Chinese  view, 
the  U.S.  would  not  support  "two  Chinas,"  "one 
China,  one  Taiwan,"  or  "Taiwanese  independence") 
and  on  China's  accepting  that  the  Taiwan  Strait  issue 
should  be  resolved  peacefully.  As  a  consequence, 
the  U.S.  terminated  its  1954  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
with  Taiwan. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  sought  to  main¬ 
tain  relations  with  Taiwan,  with  which  it  had  been  in 
alliance  since  the  end  of  the  second  world  war.  Con¬ 
sequently,  also  in  1979,  Congress  passed  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act  (P.L.  96-8).  This  not  only  provided  a 
framework  for  unofficial  diplomatic  relations  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  Taiwan,  but  it  also  committed  the  U.S.  to 


provide  "arms  of  a  defensive  character"  so  that  Tai¬ 
wan  could  "maintain  a  sufficient  self-defense  capa¬ 
bility."  The  Act  states  "The  President  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  shall  determine  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
such  defense  articles  and  services  based  solely  upon 
their  judgement  of  the  needs  of  Taiwan." 

Between  1987  and  1992,  the  value  of  U.S.  military 
sales  deliveries  totaled  $3.1  billion.  In  1992,  an  elec¬ 
tion  year  in  which  the  1989  Tiananmen  Square  mas¬ 
sacre  was  on  many  voters'  minds,  incumbent  Pres. 
George  H.  W.  Bush  was  under  political  pressure 
from  candidate  Bill  Clinton  to  take  a  stronger  stand 
against  China.  Consequently,  then-Pres.  Bush 
agreed  to  sell  150  U.S.  F-16  fighter  planes  to  Taiwan. 
Betw^een  1993  and  1998,  during  Pres.  Clinton's 
terms,  weapons  sales  deliveries  increased  dramati¬ 
cally  to  a  total  of  $11.1  billion.  The  high  volume  of 
sales  continued  for  the  remainder  of  the  Clinton 
presidency.  ■ 


Growing  Ties  Between 
Taiwanese  and  Chinese  People 

In  January,  direct  trade,  travel,  and  communication 
links  were  restored  betw'een  the  Chinese  mainland 
and  the  Taiwan-controlled  islands  of  Kinmen  and 
Matsu — ending  a  51 -year  ban.  The  volume  of  trav'el 
by  Taiwanese  to  the  mainland  for  business  and  fam¬ 
ily  visits  has  increased  dramatically  in  recent  years, 
and  approximately  40%  of  Taiwan's  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  and  25%  of  its  exports  go  to  the  mainland. 

Public  opinion  polls  indicate  that  almost  90"/o  of  the 
people  of  Taiwan  favor  maintaining  the  status  quo 
in  cross-Strait  relations  for  now.  While  the  Tai¬ 
wanese  public  is  divided  over  what  the  long-term 
future  should  be  (e.g.  unification  versus  indepen¬ 
dence),  87‘yo  believe  that  any  change  in  status  should 
be  approved  by  demcxrratic  means  (Taipei  Times, 
December  4,  2000).  ■ 


A  Gift  for  New 
Graduates 

Give  graduating  seniors 
a  window  into  the 
world  of  public  policy! 

Send  them  the  monthly  FCNL  Washington 
Neu)sletter  and  the  quarterly  Indian  Report  for  a 
year  by  making  a  donation  in  their  name  to 
FCNL.  A  card  will  be  sent  to  the  graduate 
informing  her  or  him  that  the  publications  will 
be  coming  as  a  gift  from  you.  Here's  how  to 
make  your  gift. 

Mail  your  check  to  FCNL,  245  Second  Street, 
NE,  Washington,  DC,  20002. 

Charge  your  donation  to  MasterCard  or  Visa  by 
calling  800-630-1330,  ext.  141. 

Donate  online  securely  by  going  to  FCNL's  web 
site,  <www.fcnl.org/suprt/indx.htm>,  then  call 
FCNL's  toll-free  number  (above)  to  designate 
the  gift  for  your  graduate. 
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Military  Forces  Review  and  China 


The  Administration  has  delayed  sending  its  FY02 
militar)^  spending  request  to  Congress  so  that  it  can 
complete  a  review  of  current  U.S.  military  threats, 
strategies,  and  needs.  A  series  of  reports  is  expected 
to  be  released  this  summer. 

The  rex'iew  is  expected  to  recommend  that  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  shift  its  focus  from  the  defense  of  Europe 
against  Russia  to  the  defense  of  Asia  against  China. 
The  rex'iew  is  also  expected  to  recommend  that  the 
Pentagon  seek  a  much  higher  level  of  military  capa¬ 
bility,  in  order  to  move  beyond  the  current  posture 
of  "Mutual  Assured  Destruction"  to  a  posture  of 
"Full  Spectrum  Domination."  In  short.  Pentagon 
planners  do  not  want  countries  like  China  to  be  able 
to  threaten  the  U.S.  with  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  and  thereby  force  the  U.S.  government  to  do 
things  it  otherw'ise  would  not  want  to  do.  Nor  do 
Pentagon  planners  want  to  depend  on  allies  or  coop- 
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eration  with  other  countries  for  security.  Instead, 
they  want  the  capacity  to  assert  the  U.S.  political  will 
anywhere  in  the  world  with  relative  impunity. 

To  implement  such  a  strategy,  the  Pentagon  is  likely 
to  require  new  weapons,  forces,  and  war-fighting 
doctrines.  The  plan  is  likely  to  call  for  global  missile 
defense  systems,  space-based  weapons,  more  long- 
range  bombers  like  the  B-2,  a  new  generation  of 
longer-range  pilotless  weapons  like  cruise  missiles, 
"stealth"  arsenal  ships,  and,  possibly,  new  kinds  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

Jousting  at  Windmills? 

Many  informed  obser\^ers  are  skeptical  of  the  threat 
assessments  underlying  these  recommendations. 

The  U.S.  alone  spends  roughly  six  times  more  on  its 
military  than  does  China.  Add  Japan,  Taiwan,  and 
South  Korea  to  the  mix  and  the  disproportion  grows 
even  larger.  A  review  of  the  military  data  in  the 
International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies'  Militmy 
Balance  shows  both  significant  numerical  and  quali¬ 
tative  superiority  of  the  U.S.  and  its  military  allies 
over  China  in  most  respects. 

Bates  Gill  and  Michael  O'Hanlon  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  describe  China's  military  as  being  "hol¬ 
low,"  an  "empty  threat"  {The  National  Interest,  Sum¬ 
mer  1999).  China  scholar  Thomas  Bickford  observ  es 
that  "U.S.  perceptions  tend  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
of  Chinese  capabilities."  He  writes  in  Foreign  Policy 
in  Focus  (April  2001)  that  "despite  a  17.7%  rise  in  its 
defense  budget  in  2001  and  recent  arms  purchases, 
China's  military  capabilities  remain  limited  and  will 
be  for  some  time  to  come." 

Nicholas  Berry,  Center  for  Defense  Information, 
observ'es  that,  while  China  certainly  has  the  capacity 
to  defend  its  borders  (including  asserting  its  interests 
in  Taiwan),  the  fact  that  China  has  not  invested  in  a 
"modem,  indigenous  arms  industry  to  produce 
major  weapons  indicates  that  China  has  no  plans  to 
fight  a  protracted,  overseas  war."  Instead,  China  has 
invested  in  economic  development  ("China's  Arms 
Purchases  Reveal  Fundamental  Interests,"  Center  for 
Defense  Information,  March  2001). 


(continued  on  page  5) 
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As  U.S.-China  Relations  Heat  Up, 
Chinese-Americans  Take  the  Heat 


Following  China's  release  of  the  crew  from  the  U.S. 
spy  plane,  the  Organization  of  Chinese  Americans 
issued  the  following  press  release: 

"The  Organization  of  Chinese  Americans  is 
delighted  to  hear  word  this  morning  (April,  11,  2001) 
that  China  will  soon  release  the  24  American 
crewmen.  Unfortunately,  for  Chinese  Americans  the 
problem  does  not  end  with  the  release  of  the 
crewmen.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  U.S.  citizens 
and  permanent  residents,  we  continue  to  be  beset 
with  false  characterizations  and,  when  circum¬ 
stances  like  this  incident  arise,  our  loyalty  and 
patriotism  are  questioned. 

"During  the  past  week:  a  national  talk  show  host 
allegedly  called  for  all  Chinese  Americans  to  be 
interned  —  reminiscent  of  the  fate  of  the  120,000 
Japanese  Americans  interned  during  World  War  11;  a 
host  at  Fox  News  &  Friends  declared  support  for  the 
firing  of  'Chinese  national  laboratory 
employees'  in  retaliaticm  for  China's  insistence  on  an 
apology;. .  .in  Springfield,  IL,  a  local  radio  talk  show 
host  said  that  people  should  boycott  all  Chinese 


Militarxj  Forces  Review  (continued  from  page  4) 

What  will  all  of  this  cost? 

In  June,  the  Administration  is  expected  to  request 
$5.6  billion  in  additional  FYOl  funding  for  the  mili¬ 
tary.  Later  this  summer,  in  its  FY02  request,  it  is 
expected  to  ask  for  an  extra  $20  billion  on  top  of  the 
$325  billion  which  Congress  has  already  set  aside  for 
the  military  for  FY02.  This  would  increase  military 
spending  by  about  $35  billion  over  appropriated 
PA'Ol  spending  levels.  At  that  rate,  over  the  next  ten 
years,  the  U.S.  would  spend  about  $3.5  trillion  to 
contain  a  military  threat  which  does  not  exist. 

Yet,  the  cost  may  be  far  greater  in  the  future.  China 
will  not  sit  still  while  the  U.S.  arms  itself.  It  will  do 
what  it  can  to  compete.  Thus,  by  accelerating  an 
arms  race,  the  U.S.  will  be  helping  to  create  a  much 
more  dangerous  enemy  than  exists  now.  This  will 
hardly  make  the  U.S.  or  world  more  secure  a  decade 
from  now.  ■ 


restaurants  and  that  all  Chinese  should  be  sent  home 
to  'their  country.'  Another  commentator  suggested  a 
Chinese  camp  for  Chinese.  This  comment  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  phoning  of  people  with  Chinese  last 
names  and  harassing  them. 

"We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  potential  nega¬ 
tive  repercussions  this  heated  rhetoric  will  have  on 
Chinese  Americans  and  Asian  Pacific  Americans. 
Like  the  1996  campaign  finance  controversy  and  last 
year's  Wen  Ho  Lee  case,  when  controversial  inci¬ 
dents  occur  involving  the  U.S.  and  China,  Chinese 
Americans  and  Asian  Pacific  Americans  often 
become  the  victims  of  racial  profiling  and  scape¬ 
goating.  . ."  (This  Week  in  Civil  Rights,  Volume  2, 
Number  8,  April  16,  2001.)  ■ 


China's  Economy 

China's  economy  is  in  a  state  of  upheaval.  As 
part  of  its  economic  reform  initiative,  China  has 
been  reducing  the  number  of  state-owned 
enterprises  and  trying  to  make  the  remaining 
enterprises  more  competitive.  Many  factories 
have  been  shut  down,  and  over  25  million 
workers  have  been  laid  off  over  the  past  four 
years.  Labor  strikes  and  related  protests  are 
occurring  with  increasing  frequency.  In  rural 
areas,  employment  opportunities  and  farm 
incomes  have  been  declining  at  the  same  time 
as  local  taxes  for  many  have  been  increasing. 
Local  protests  against  corrupt  local  government 
officials  and  oppressive  taxes  have  been 
spreading.  An  estimated  100  million  people 
have  migrated  to  urban  areas  looking  for  work. 

The  rapidly  growing  economy  has  been  able  to 
absorb  some,  but  not  all  of  the  displaced  work¬ 
ers  and  migrants.  Over  the  past  twenty  years, 
China's  economy  has  grown  six-fold,  its  share 
of  world  trade  has  quintupled,  and,  it  is  now 
one  of  the  top  ten  countries  in  the  world  in 
terms  of  trade.  The  main  engine  of  growth  has 
been  the  rapidly  expanding  private  sector, 
which,  according  to  conservative  government 
estimates,  employed  over  87  million  in  1998,  up 
from  21  million  in  1989. 
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Linking  Trade  and  Human  Rights  in  China: 
Questions  to  Consider 


The  annual  debate  over  U.S.  trade  relations  with 
China  is  expected  to  resume  in  June.  That  is  when 
the  President  must  announce  whether  he  intends  to 
waive  the  conditions  in  current  law  and  extend  nor¬ 
mal  trade  relations  to  China  for  another  year.  If  the 
President  grants  a  waiver,  as  expected,  Congress  will 
then  have  sixty  days  to  consider  a  resolution  of  dis¬ 
approval.  A  bill  to  revoke  normal  trade  relations 
with  China  (HR  1467)  has  already  been  introduced 
by  Rep.  Hunter  (CA). 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  permanent  normal  trade 
relations  (PNTR)  with  China  (P.L.  106-286).  Howev¬ 
er,  PNTR  will  not  enter  into  force  until  China  joins 
the  World  Trade  Organization,  which  is  not  expected 
to  occur  for  several  months.  Thus,  U.S.-China  trade 
relations  remain  subject  to  annual  review  under 
terms  of  the  “Jackson- Vanik"  amendment  to  the 
1974  trade  act.  This  provision  denies  “most  favwed 
nation"  trade  status  to  China  (as  well  as  other  com¬ 
munist  countries)  and  imposes  large  tariffs  on  its 
imports  to  the  U.S.  These  provisions  have  been 
waiv^ed  annually  since  1981. 

As  in  previous  years,  human  rights  conditions  in 
China  will  be  a  key  focus  of  debate.  While  most 
informed  observ^ers  agree  that  human  rights  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  average  Chinese  citizen  have  improved 
dramatically  since  1979,  progress  has  not  been  con¬ 
stant.  Rather,  forward  progress  has  been  inter¬ 
spersed  with  periods  of  harsh  regression. 

Recent  news  reports  from  China  tell  a  disturbing 
story  of  systematic  oppression  of  selected  groups  of 
people  in  China.  The  government  has  continued  its 
crackdown  on  the  Falun  Gong  spiritual  movement 
and  leaders  of  other  religious  groups.  Labor,  com¬ 
munity,  and  democracy  movement  activists  continue 
to  be  arrested.  Thousands  have  been  imprisoned, 
and  many  have  been  tortured  or  killed.  The  people 
of  Tibet  and  the  Uighur  Muslims  in  Xinjiang  contin¬ 
ue  to  suffer.  Of  special  concern  in  the  U.S.,  China 
has  detained  four  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent  resi¬ 
dents  of  Chinese  descent  for  alleged  spying  or  other 
unspecified  reasons. 

Given  the  understandable  concern  about  these  con¬ 
tinuing  abuses,  what  can  we  in  the  U.S.  do  to  sup¬ 


port  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of 
China? 

Will  unilateral  U.S.  trade  sanctions  force  the  Chinese 
government  to  change  its  policies  for  the  better? 

Will  the  people  of  China  consider  U.S.  sanctions  to 
be  an  aid  in  their  struggle  for  human  rights,  an 
obstacle,  or  an  insult  to  their  pride?  Will  sanctions 
undermine  or  strengthen  the  nationalists  and  mili¬ 
tarists  in  China  who  oppose  the  advancement  of 
human  rights? 

Is  the  U.S.  acting  equitably  in  linking  normal  trade 
to  human  rights  in  China?  The  U.S.  has  normal 
trade  relations  with  other  countries,  including 
Turkey,  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  that  violate 
human  rights. 

Many  in  China  wonder  why  the  U.S.  treats  China 
differently  from  other  U.S.  trading  partners  that  vio¬ 
late  human  rights.  Anti-U.S.  attitudes  in  China  are 
already  running  high.  These  attitudes  stem  from  an 
historic  distrust  of  the  U.S.  that  spans  more  than  a 
century.  The  1999  bombing  of  the  Chinese  embassy 
in  Belgrade  and  the  recent  U.S.  spy  plane  incident 
have  heightened  the  mistrust.  Many  wonder  if  the 
U.S.  is  using  human  rights  as  an  excuse  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  China  for  other,  less  noble,  purposes. 
Others  question  the  moral  authority  of  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment,  given  its  own  human  rights  legacy,  to 
judge  China. 

The  annual  debate  in  the  U.S.  Congress  provides 
opportunities  in  both  the  U.S.  and  China  for  extrem¬ 
ists  to  demonize  the  other.  In  China,  it  gives  the 
hardliners  the  political  cover  they  seek  to  damp 
down  further  on  human  rights.  In  the  U.S.,  it  gives 
militarists  the  justification  they  seek  for  more  mili¬ 
tary  spending  and  a  renewed  cold  war. 

Further,  many  in  China,  including  individuals  who 
have  been  at  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  democ¬ 
racy  and  human  rights,  firmly  believe  economic 
dev^elopment  is  essential  to  the  advancement  of 
human  rights  in  China,  and  normal  trade  relations 
with  the  U.S.  are  key  to  advancing  economic  devel¬ 
opment.  Fu  Shenqi,  a  veteran  of  the  1979  Democra¬ 
cy  Wall  movement  who  was  imprisoned  three  times 
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between  1983  and  1996  obsen^es:  "The  improvement 
of  the  human  rights  situation  and  the  advancement 
of  democracy  in  China  must  mainly  depend  on  the 
great  mass  of  the  Chinese  people,  in  the  process  of 
economic  modernization,  gradually  creating  the 
popular  citizen  consciousness  and  struggling  for 
them.  It  will  not  be  achieved  through  the  action  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  debating  Normal  Trade  Rela¬ 
tions."  (Democracy  Forum,  <www.asiademo.org>, 
April  30,  2000) 

Zhou  Yang,  Executive  Director  of  the  China  Democ¬ 
racy  and  Freedom  Alliance  and  a  veteran  of  the  1979 
Democracy  Wall  movement,  observes:  "Giving  nor¬ 
mal  trade  relations  [NTR]  to  China  is  not  simply  giv¬ 
ing  NTR  to  the  communists.  It  is  giving  China  nor¬ 
mal  trade  relations.  Giving  NTR  to  the  Chinese 
economy  brings  benefit  to  the  employment  situation 
of  the  Chinese  people.  AND  it  forces  the  Chinese 
communists,  in  the  mainstream  of  the  world  econo¬ 
my,  to  acknowledge  the  rules  and  disciplines  of 
global  economic  interchange.  It  compels  the  com¬ 
munists  to  understand  the  necessity  of  adherence  to 
these  rules.. .Granting  PNTR  to  China  is  a  positive 
force  in  promoting  China's  recognition  of  world 
human  rights  values  and  in  improving  the  human 
rights  situation  of  the  Chinese  people."  (Democracy 
Forum,  <www.asiademo.org>.  May  7,  2000) 

Wang  Juntao,  a  leader  of  the  1989  Tiananmen  Square 
protests  who  was  released  from  prison  in  1994, 
observ^es:  "Berth  fundamental  change  in  the  human 
rights  situation  and  democratization  in  China  will 
mainly  come  from  efforts  by  Chinese  within  China. 
The  more  the  relationship  betw^een  the  two  countries 
expands,  the  more  space  there  will  be  for  indepen¬ 
dent  forces  to  grow  in  China.  In  an  international 
environment,  independent  forces  will  be  more  com¬ 
petitive  than  the  state-owned  enterprises.  Such 
independent  forces  will  eventually  push  China 
toward  democracy. . .  An  overemphasis  on  economic 
sanctions  will  contribute  to  the  growth  of  national¬ 
ism  and  anti-Westemism  in  China.  This  will  limit 
both  the  influence  of  the  U.S.  as  well  as  that  of  the 
democracy  movement  in  China."  (Quoted  in  writ¬ 
ten  testimony  by  Merle  Goldman,  Professor  of  Chi¬ 
nese  History,  Boston  University,  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  March  23, 2000) 

These  views  are  echoed  by  many  long-time  China 
observers  in  the  U.S.  In  recent  testimony  before  the 
U.S.-China  Security  Review  Commission,  Nicholas 
R.  Lardy  of  the  Brookings  Institution  observ'ed:  "The 
implications  of  rising  living  standards  based  on  an 


China  and  the  Environment  . 

Ninety  percent  of  Chinese  cities  do  not  meet  the 
government's  clean  air  standards.  One-third  of 
the  population  does  not  have  access  to  safe 
water,  and  three-fourths  lack  access  to  adequate 
sanitation.  China  ranks  second  to  the  U.S.  in 
total  carbon  dioxide  emissions,  though  its  emis¬ 
sions  on  a  per  capita  basis  are  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  U.S.  emissions.  The  number  of  Chinese 
who  die  each  year  from  air  and  water  pollution 
has  been  estimated  to  exceed  two  million. 


increasingly  market-oriented  economy  are  over¬ 
whelmingly  favorable  to  our  long-term  interest  in 
the  development  of  a  more  pluralistic  political  sys¬ 
tem  in  China.  As  was  true  in  the  case  of  Taiwan 
from  the  1950's  onward,  a  rapidly  modernizing 
economy  is  likely  to  generate  gradually  growing 
pressure  for  political  change,  away  from  one-party, 
authoritarian  rule. 

"In  Taiwan,  it  took  almost  four  decades  of  rapid  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  between  the  time  popular  elections 
for  county  and  city  officials  were  introduced  in  1950 
and  the  time  martial  law  was  lifted  and  opposition 
parties  legalized.  Another  decade  elapsed  before  the 
first  national  popular  election  for  president. 

Although  China  has  been  conducting  popular  elec¬ 
tions  at  the  village  level  for  more  than  a  decade,  at 
least  another  decade  or  two  of  sustained  economic 
growth  probably  will  be  required  before  a  more  plu¬ 
ralistic  political  system  begins  to  emerge."  (May  9, 

2001)  ■  j 
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You  Can  Help 

jiiniiuiinr 

Please  contact  your  representative. 

Urge  your  member  to  support  con¬ 
tinuing  normal  trade  relations  with  China.  The 
imposition  of  unilateral  trade  sanctions  (and  the 
threat  of  sanctions)  is  not  the  way  to  advance 
human  rights  in  China.  Sanctions  may  have  the 
opposite  effect.  Sanctions  are  more  likely  to 
strengthen  popular  opposition  to  the  U.S.,  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  worsening  of  already  oppressive 
human  rights  conditions,  and  lead  our  countries 
down  a  path  toward  economic  and  military  con¬ 
frontation. 
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Looming  Military  Confrontation  with  China? 


Within  the  space  of  several  months,  U.S.-China  rela¬ 
tions  have  descended  from  the  "strategic  partner¬ 
ship"  of  the  Clinton  era  to  the  "strategic  competi¬ 
tion"  of  the  Bush  campaign.  Now  the  relationship 
seems  to  be  heading  toward  an  era  of  "strategic  con¬ 
frontation"  and  a  new  cold  war.  A  chronology 
includes; 

■  January:  George  W.  Bush  became  President, 
promising  a  tougher  stance  toward  China. 

■  March:  China  announced  a  17.7‘’/o  increase  in  its 
official  military  budget,  increasing  its  spending 
to  a  total  of  $17.2  billion.  The  main  reason  cited 
is  to  pre\'ent  Taiwan  from  declaring  indepen¬ 
dence. 

■  April:  Congress  approved  a  preliminary  FY02 
military'  budget  of  $325  billion,  an  increase  of  $14 
billion  over  FYOl. 

■  April  1;  A  Chinese  fighter  plane  and  a  U.S.  spy 
plane  flying  along  China's  coast  collided,  killing 
the  Chinese  pilot  and  forcing  the  damaged  U.S. 
plane  to  land  at  a  Chinese  military  base.  The 
U.S.  crew  was  detained  for  eleven  tense  days. 

■  April  24:  Brushing  aside  China's  strenuous 
protests,  the  Bush  administration  approved  the 
sale  of  several  billion  dollars  worth  of  weapons 
to  Taiwan. 


■  April  25:  Pres.  Bush  stated  on  national  television 
that  the  U.S.  would  do  "whatever  it  took"  to 
defend  Taiwan  from  an  attack  by  China.  This 
apparent  change  of  U.S.  policy  startled  many  in 
the  U.S.  and  Chinese  diplomatic  corps. 

■  May  1:  Again  brushing  aside  China's  strenuous 
protests.  Pres.  Bush,  in  a  major  address,  renewed 
his  campaign  for  a  missile  defense  system. 

■  May  2;  The  Pentagon  suspended  all  military-to- 
military  contacts  with  the  Chinese.  Hours  later, 
the  diplomatic  damage  done,  the  suspension  was 
withdrawn  (it  was  an  "error").  Contacts  will  con¬ 
tinue,  but  they  will  be  subject  to  review. 

■  May  17:  News  reports  indicate  that  the  ongoing 
internal  Pentagon  review  of  U.S.  military  strate¬ 
gies  and  forces  will  focus  on  China  as  the  main 
adversary  in  the  future. 

These  events  have  combined  to  push  U.S.-China 
relations  closer  to  military  confrontation.  The  spy 
plane  incident  showed  how  a  relatively  small  inci¬ 
dent  could  mushroom  into  an  international  con¬ 
frontation,  where  neither  party  wanted  to  blink  first 
and  both  were  concerned  about  "saving  face."  One 
wonders  what  would  happen  five  or  ten  years  from 
now  were  a  similar  incident  to  occur  at  a  time  when 
the  U.S.,  China,  and  Taiwan  might  be  on  a  higher 
state  of  alert,  with  more  weapons  poised  on  the 
brink  of  war.  ■ 
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